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LATIN AMERICA AND THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


For the past 30 years the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau has been cultivating 
friendships and promoting joint 
effort for the welfare of the chil- 
dren of the Americas. Its activi- 
ties are included in an inter de- 
partmental program of the United 
States, which is part of the foreign 
policy of our country. 

The foundation for much of the 
Bureau’s work in inter-American 
matters has been laid through the 
Pan American Child Congresses, 
of which eight have been held. 
The most recent of these congresses 
met in Washington in 1942 and 
adopted a Declaration of Oppor- 
tunities for Children, which has 
been widely used throughout the 
hemisphere. Continuing inter- 
American child-welfare activities 
are carried on through the Ameri- 
can International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood, which 
has headquarters in Montevideo. 
The Ninth Pan American Child 
Congress is scheduled to meet in 
Venezuela, probably within a year. 

One of the important inter- 
American events which have 
strengthened the basis for inter- 
national cooperation in behalf of 
children was the Inter-American 
Conference on Problems of War 
and Peace, held in Mexico City a 
year ago. 

The conference recommended 
that all the American Republics 
adhere and give full support to the 
American International Institute 
for the Protection of Childhood 
and to other inter-American or- 
ganizations working for the wel- 
fare of the people of the American 
Republics. 

It recommended also that the 
governments encourage the fur- 
ther development of inter-Ameri- 
‘an activities on the part of public 
and private organizations and as- 
sociations of a national character. 

In another resolution it was rec- 
ommended that an extensive study 
be made of all aspects of family 
life and of the problems of women 


and children in the American Re- 
publics. Plans for this study are 
being developed. 

Some of the ways in which the 
governments and citizens of the 
American Republics are working 
together in behalf of the children 
of the Western Hemisphere are 
portrayed in this number of 7). 
Child. 

Direct cooperation in carrying 
out parallel programs of joint con- 
cern is illustrated by the account 
of the visits of child-labor officials 
from Mexico and the United States 
in communities along our common 
border. 

The growth of a comprehensive 
program of interchange of knowl- 
edge and skills between the United 
States and her sister Republics of 
the New World is described in 
the article by the Director of the 
Children’s Bureau Inter-Ameri- 
can Cooperation Unit. January 
1946 marks the fifth anniversary of 
the establishment of this Unit. 

Through inter-American con- 
ferences, such as the First Pan 
American Conference of Social 
Service, described in another arti- 
cle, experience is exchanged, last- 
ing friendships are formed, and 
the stimulation and inspiration of 
fellowship in a common endeavor 
give impetus to new growth. 

Advances in individual nations, 
many of which have attached great 
emphasis to the provision of fuller 
protection and opportunity for all 
children, are illustrated through 
brief news notes. 

Our inter-American experience 
should contribute to the develop- 
ment of world-wide cooperation 
that will help to cement the bonds 
between nations so as to assure 
lasting peace. 


NeoTrace, }. Feuneck 


KATHARINE F, Lenroor. 
Chief, Children’s Bureau. 
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HANDS ACROSS THE BORDER 


by GWEN GEACH 


Regional Child-Labor Consultant 
Industrial Division 
U. S. Children’s Bureau 


On both sides of the Mexico- 
United States border live thou- 
sands of workers’ families of Mex- 
ican heritage. In both countries 
many of these families face the 
same conditions—poverty and the 
resulting child labor, illiteracy, 
bad housing, disease, and neglect 
and delinquency of children and 
young people. And in the United 
States they face also the barrier 
of a strange language. 

Some beginnings have been 
made by representatives of the 
governments of both nations in 
struggling with these families’ 
problems, which are so much alike 
in the border States of the two 
countries. A long step toward suc- 
cess in this struggle was taken 
when health officials of both coun- 
tries joined to form the United 
States-Mexico Border Public 
Health Association. This group 
has met annually for the past 5 
years and expects to meet again 
this year, to deal with health prob- 
lems in the border States. The 
work of the association, through 
its contributions to the solution of 
common health problems of the 
border States, has led to better un- 
derstanding between professional 
workers in the two countries. 


Preparing for the conference 

Early in 1945 the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau visited Mexico 
to attend the Inter-American Con- 
ference on Problems of War and 
Peace as an adviser to the United 
States delegation. At the time of 
this visit Miss Lenroot discussed 
with Mexican officials the agenda 
of the 1945 meeting of the Border 
Health Conference, especially the 
possibility of taking up the subject 
of maternal and child health and 
child welfare. 

Partly as an outgrowth of this 
discussion the 1945 conference. 
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Child-labor officials from Mexico and the 


United States visit each other’s countries 


held in May, included a round 
table covering a broad range of 
problems affecting children. 

The conclusions of the round 
table suggested various fields for 
cooperation in planning ways in 
which children on both sides of the 
border might have the protection 
and the opportunities necessary 
for their best development, and 
recommended, among other meas- 
ures, “observation and study by 
professional workers in Mexico 
and the United States.” 

Exchange of visits arranged 

Soon after the conference the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
and the Chief of Mexico’s Office 
of Women and Minors discussed 
the possibility of carrying out the 
recommendation concerning ob- 
servation and study in the two 
countries by arranging for ex- 
change of visits by child-labor law- 
enforcement officials. 

The result of this discussion was 
a plan for two child-labor law- 
enforcement oflicials representing 
Mexico and two representing the 
United States to go together to 
selected parts of each country to 
observe the techniques used there 


HOUSING CENTER in the Mexican section of San Antonio. 


in enforcing child-labor laws, es- 
pecially the issuing of employ- 
ment certificates and the inspection 
of factories. 

The representatives of the 
United States were both staff mem- 
bers of the Industrial Division of 
the Children’s Bureau, engaged in 
enforcing the child-labor provi- 
sions of the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. The Mexi- 
can representatives were both on 
the staff of the Office of Women 
and Minors of the Federal Depart- 
ment, of Labor. 

The United States officials se- 
lected the border States of Texas 
and New Mexico for the visits by 
the Mexican officials. The cities 
were Austin, San Antonio, and El 
Paso in Texas, and Santa Fe and 
Albuquerque in New Mexico. The 
representatives of Mexico selected 
the State of Nuevo Leon, and the 
visits were made in the city of 
Monterrey in that State. 

Observe certificating procedure 

About the middle of September 
the two Mexican officials arrived 
in Austin, Tex. In this city the 
visitors observed the procedures 
followed in issuing Federal cer- 


The children have 


more play space than most Mexican youngsters in cities on either side of the border. 
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tificates of age. (Texas is one of 
the few States where certificates of 
age in connection with enforce- 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act are issued by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The State of Texas does 
not have a system, as many other 
States have, that can be used for 
this purpose. ) 

In Austin also the Mexican vis- 
itors had the opportunity to ob- 
serve enforcement of a State child- 
labor law, when they accompanied 
a State factory inspector on in- 
spection visits to a drug store and 
a bowling alley, places not covered 
by the Federal law. 

Child-labor inspections by Fed- 
eral officials were the next activ- 
ities observed by the Mexican visi- 
tors. In San Antonio and El 
Paso, Tex., and in Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., visits were made to estab- 
lishments covered by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. These in- 
cluded garment factories, a cotton 
mill, and a lumber yard. In each 
of these cities the visitors went to 
the selected establishments with 
an inspector from the local office 
of the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions of the United 
States Department of Labor. 

In Albuquerque, New Mexico’s 
State employment - certification 
system was observed by the vis- 
itors. The official who issues the 
certificates is also a_ visiting 
teacher, and she and the school- 
attendance officer and the student 
counselor explained the work they 
were doing in the interest of 
teen-age boys and girls. 


Discussion of border problems 


In both Texas and New Mexico 
the visitors discussed many prob- 
lems concerning children and 
young people on both sides of the 
border. In New Mexico they 
talked with State labor, education, 
welfare, and health officials; also 
with the Director of the School of 
Inter-American Affairs, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, and the 
Archbishop of Santa Fe. In Texas 
they met with the executive secre- 
tary of the Governor’s Good 
Neighbor Commission, the local 
representative of the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs, repre- 
sentatives of organized labor, the 
Archbishop of San Antonio, and 
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JUAN is finishing a good lunch at school. 
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But many children of Mexican heritage 


on both sides of the Mexico-United States border get little food at home to eat. 


the Director of the Mexican-Chris- 
tian Institute. 

The representatives of Mexico 
spent an evening visiting this in- 
stitute, one of the low-cost housing 
centers in San Antonio. The cen- 
ter has, besides housing units, a 
central community building in 
which is located the center’s office, 
meeting rooms, a sewing room, a 
maternal and child-health clinic, a 
nursery, anda library. The center 
also has two playgrounds, one for 
little children and one for older 
boys and girls. 

In contrast to the housing cen- 
ter, a number of inadequate and 
insanitary dwelling places were 
observed by the visitors in this sec- 
tion of the city, through which 
they were escorted by two public- 
health nurses from the San An- 
tonio Health Department. In this 
section, according to the director 
of the city health department, the 
number of deaths of children and 
young people is extremely large. 
The director told the visitors about 
the department’s efforts to combat 
the diseases prevalent in this sec- 
tion and described the city’s recent 
educational campaign for control 


of diarrhea. (For an account of 
this campaign see 7’he Child for 
July 1945.) 

Berder cities in pairs 

In their interviews with public 
officials and civic and_ religious 
leaders, the Mexican visitors 
learned of many acute problems 
affecting children and young peo- 
ple in the pairs of towns on the 
opposite sides of the border, such 
as Brownsville and Matamoros, 
Laredo and Nuevo Laredo, and El 
Paso and Juarez. 

These pairs of cities are con- 
nected by bridges across the Rio 
Grande, and hundreds of men. 
women, and children cross into the 
opposite town daily, to work, to 
shop. or to visit relatives. They 
iravel by street car, by bus, or on 
foot. 

To be permitted to cross into the 
other country it is necessary only 
to carry a “bridge card,” which 
shows the nationality and identity 
of the holder. A person who 
wishes to use such a card obtains it 
from Federal authorities on his 
own side of the bridge. The 
cards are good for a long time. 
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It is easy also to enter each 


country illegally by wading, swim- 
ming, or rowing across the Rio 
Grande. 

Such easy access to another 
country by children and young 
people creates many problems for 
officials enforcing  child-labor. 
school-attendance, and other laws. 
And along with easy accessibility 
of a city in another country goes 
the problem of dual nationality. 
A child born in the United States 
is, according to our law, a citizen 
of this country. If, however. such 
achild’s parents are citizens of 
Mexico and the family lives in 
Mexico, he is considered by that 
country to be a citizen of Mexico. 
Joint action needed 

If an official enforcing the child- 
labor or school-attendance laws 
questions a child on the street or at 
work the child is likely to say that 
he does not live in this town and 
therefore is not subject to the laws 
in force in the town or State. For 
example, an official enforcing the 
school-attendance law in El Paso 
might question a child on the street 
and learn from him that he is not 
a resident of El Paso but lives 
across the border in Juarez. Such 
a child is therefore not subject to 
the school-attendance laws of 
Texas. The same child, if later 
questioned in Juarez by Mexican 
school officials, may state that he is 
a citizen of the United States of 
America. Only by joint action can 
such problems as this be dealt with 
successfully. 

Excellent factories 

When the United States officials 
visited Mexico they observed Fed- 
eral factory-inspection procedures 
in Monterrey in the State of Nuevo 
Leon. With a Federal inspector 
they visited five plants: two were 
garment factories and the other 
three manufactured respectively 
cigarettes, electric lamps, and 
glass. 

The glass factory, which has 11.- 
000 employees, was of great in- 
terest. Very little of the blue glass 
usually associated with Mexico 
was being made there. Ordinary 
glass tumblers, bottles. water jugs 
and jars, vases, lamp globes, cups 
and saucers, and plates were being 
made, as well as hand-decorated 
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and etched wine glasses, cocktail 
sets, bowls, and table ornaments. 
In one room of the factory hand- 
made glass was being manufac- 
tured. Here, in three tiers around 
a furnace were three-man teams, 
swinging a ball of molten glass on 
the end of a pipe and turning and 
blowing it into objects of art. 

The visitors found some of these 
plants excellent in construction 
and layout. 

The work rooms were well- 
ventilated and well-lighted; and 
lunch rooms, clinics, and rest 
rooms were provided. 

The owner of a less adequate 
plant explained that the estab- 
lishment was moving to a new 
factory building shortly. 

Federal inspection in Mexico is 
done only in industries covered by 
a “contracto ley,” or code. Estab- 
lishments in other industries are 
inspected by State officials. A code 
is drawn up by representatives of 
employers, of employees, and of 
the Department of Labor. <A re- 
quest for a code may be made 
either by employees or by an 
employer, 

Codes cover the production of 
textiles, metals, oil, sugar, rubber, 
lumber, porcelain, and motion pic- 
tures; the fishing industry; com- 
munication industries; and some 
others. 

The United States visitors 
learned that before the war the 
minimum wage for the workers in 
industries covered by codes was the 
equivalent of 50 cents a day. Dur- 
ing the war as an emergency meas- 
ure this minimum was raised to 72 
cents a day. 

Working hours of adults are 
limited by law to 8 hours a day 
and 48 hours a week. The law re- 
quires that the workers be paid for 
7 days’ work a week, even though 
the workweek is limited to 6 days. 
Legal restriction on child employment 

According to the law, children 
as young as 12 years of age may be 
employed, but children under 16 
may not be employed in any dan- 
gerous, unhealthful, or immoral 
occupation, and their working 
hours may not be longer than 6 a 
day: they must not work before 6 
a.m. or after 8 p.m. 


Other employment conditions 
that were explained to the United 
States officials were as follows: 

No child under 16 may sign a 
wage agreement. Such an agree- 
ment is made for him through a 
labor union, unless there is none 
for the plant concerned; in this 
case the agreement is made 
through a parent or tutor. 

No employment certificates are 
issued in Mexico. The employer 
is responsible for accurately deter- 
mining the age of workers who are 
minors. 

The most flagrant use of chil- 
dren as workers occurs in street 
trades and in establishments not 
covered by codes. 

Child-labor inspection 

If a plant is inspected and is 
found in violation of the law a copy 
of the inspection report is given 
to the employer, and after a short 
time another inspection is made. 
If on the second inspection the 
employer is found to be violating 
the law, this report is turned over 
to the legal branch of the Federal 
board of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion. The employer is then called 
before the board, which hears the 
case and sets the fine. If the em- 
ployer refuses to pay the fine the 
case is taken to court. 

Some of the questions that the 
Mexican inspectors asked the em- 
ployers were of special interest to 
the visitors from the United 
States: Have periodic medical ex- 
aminations, for instance, been 
given to the workers? Are the 
workers paid for the seventh day 
of the week (the rest day)? Is 
there a union in the plant? What 
percentage of the employees are 
Mexicans? (The law requires that 
90 percent must be Mexicans. ) 

In all the conferences the Mexi- 
can Officials displayed great inter- 
est in improving the conditions of 
the working people and in carry- 
ing out President Avila Camacho’s 
policy that all Mexicans be taught 
to read and write. They showed 
pride in the new public school- 
houses and playgrounds that had 
been built. They seem to see in 
public service a way of helping 
people find a way of helping them- 
selves. 
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TO PROMOTE CHILD WELFARE IN 


OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Children’s Bureau gives advisory service 


to children’s agencies on their request 


by ELISABETH SHIRLEY ENOCHS 


Director, Inter-American Cooperation Unit, U S. Children’s Bureau 


@ Since 1941 the Children’s Bu- 
reau has included a unit known as 
the Inter-American Cooperation 
Unit, through which a staff of med- 
ical, nursing, nutrition, and social- 
service consultants gives advisory 
service, on request, to official ma- 
ternal- and child-welfare agencies 
of the other American Republics 
and which directs programs of 
study, observation, and in-service 
training for specialists in these 
fields, invited to the United States. 

Association of the Children’s 
Bureau and agencies of our sister 
Republics had its genesis many 
vears ago. As early as 1916 Julia 
C. Lathrop, the Bureau’s ‘first 
Chief, made efforts to obtain repre- 
sentation of the United States at 
the First Pan American Child 
Congress, organized by a group of 
women in Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. Consultation service was 
given to many specialists from the 
southern Republics who visited 
the Bureau in Washington. Miss 
Lathrop and her successor, Grace 
Abbott, conferred with many such 
specialists in Geneva in connection 
with the work of the Advisory 
Committee on Social Questions of 
the League of Nations. Corre- 
spondence and exchange of litera- 
ture developed through the years, 
and attendance at the various Pan 
American Child Congresses fur- 
nished opportunity for cooperative 
planning for the children of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

In 1938 an official representa- 
tive of the Children’s Bureau of 
Brazil spent several months in 
Washington making a thorough 
study of the organization and 
functions of the United States 
Children’s Bureau, and in the same 
year the Chief of the Children’s 
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Bureau, Katharine F. Lenroot, was 
invited by the Government of 
Venezuela to attend the First 
Venezuelan Child Congress in 
Caracas as its special guest. 

Ten years earlier, in 1928, the 
United States gave its formal ad- 
herence to the American Interna- 
tional Institute for the Protection 
of Childhood, the official Pan 
American child-welfare agency, 
which had been established the 
previous year in Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, as the result of recommen- 
dations of various Pan American 
Child Congresses. Miss Lenroot 
Was appointed by the Department 
of State as the official representa- 
tive of the United States on the 
International Council of the Insti- 
tute and has continued to serve. 

These are but a few examples of 
the type of cooperation carried on 
in the past, which provided a basis 
for the program now directed by 
the Inter-American Cooperation 
Unit. 

Laws authorizing program 

This program has its legal basis 
in two acts of Congress, namely, 
Public Law 63, approved May 25, 
1938, and amended May 3, 1939 
(53 Stat. 652) providing for the 
temporary detail of United States 
Government employees to the 
other American Republics, the 
Philippines, and Liberia, with 
all or part of the expenses paid 
by the country desiring aid; 
and Public Law 355, approved 
Aug. 9, 1939 (53 Stat. 1290), 
which authorizes the President 
to use the services of depart- 
ments, agencies, and independent 
establishments of the Government 
in carrying out the reciprocal un- 
dertakings and cooperative pur- 


poses stated in the treaties, resolu- 
tions, declarations, and recom- 
mendations signed by all the 21 
American Republics at inter- 
American conferences. 

As a result of this legislation an 
interdepartmental committee was 
organized to operate under the 
auspices of the Department of 
State. This is the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Cultural and 
Scientific Cooperation, composed 
of representatives of 22 Govern- 
ment Departments and agencies. 
At the request of Congress the De- 
partment of State presents the 
budget estimates for the inter- 
American projects of all these 
agencies, and the funds are then 
allocated to them by the Depart- 
ment of State from its appropri- 
ation. 

Congressional committee reports 

In 1941 a congressional com- 
mittee toured South and Central 
America on an official trip, examin- 
ing Federal activities. The com- 
mittee reported as follows to the 
chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

The various projects that are being 
sarried on, at a relatively modest cost, 
in Latin America by representatives of 
numerous agencies of our Government 
may be regarded, generally, as effica- 
cious and productive of results. For 
example, the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
is assisting certain governments in set- 
ting up technical and administrative 
machinery for prediction of tides and 
for gravity surveys. The Children’s 
Bureau is giving counsel in the matter 
of the progress that has been made in 
this country in the field of maternal and 
child health ... Groups of students and 
professors are being exchanged... 

The words “at a relatively mod- 
est. cost” might have been written 
with the Children’s Bureau in 
mind, for the first allocation of 
funds from the Department of 
State for this Bureau totaled 
$7,500. For the fiscal year 1946 it 
is nearly $71,000. 

As an official request had already 
been received from the National 
Children’s Agency of Brazil for 
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consultation on plans for develop- 
ment of social services for children 
in some of the States of that coun- 
try, a pediatrician and a social 
worker were assigned to Rio de 
Janeiro to carry out the first co- 
operative project. This year finds 
the Children’s Bureau again coop- 
erating with its sister agency in 
Brazil through the assignment of 
a child-welfare worker, part of 
whose salary is being paid by the 
Brazilian Government under the 
provisions of Public Law 63. 

The years since 1941 have found 
the staff of the Inter-American 
Unit cooperating with the Minis- 
try of Health in Paraguay in the 
development of plans for a De- 
partment of the Child and in train- 
ing professional staff for maternal 
and child-health work; with the 
Ministry of Labor, Health, and 
Social Welfare of Colombia in 
studying the needs of dependent 
and delinquent children; with the 
Ministry of Labor, Health, and 
Social Welfare of Bolivia in revis- 
ing the Children’s Code; and with 
the staff of the American Interna- 
tional Institute for the Protection 
of Childhood, in Montevideo, in 
developing plans for advisory 
service in the field of social wel- 
fare. The interest of the Ameri- 
‘an republics in training profes- 
sional staff for children’s services 
has led to the assignment of sev- 
eral members of the unit to cooper- 
ate in establishing or strengthen- 


CATALINA is just a bit doubtful as the doctor at the clinic 
at Santa Tecla, El Salvador, prepares to examine her throat. 
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ing schools of social work or to 
cooperate in the training of nurses 
for maternal- and _ child-health 
agencies. During the year 1944 a 
pediatrician, a public-health nurse, 
a social worker, and a nutrition 
consultant were assigned to special 
cooperative projects in Peru. Co- 
operative undertakings are also 
under way in Ecuador in connec- 
tion with the establishment of a 
school of social work and in the 
Dominican Republic, where great 
progress is being made in the de- 
velopment of maternal- and child- 
health services. 

In 1942 the Childrén’s Bureau 
invited six specialists to the United 
States for periods of study and 
observation. In 1945 nine spe- 
cialists were invited for special 
training in maternal and child 
health and child welfare. All were 
members of an official agency in 
Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador, Nica- 
ragua, Paraguay, Peru, or Vene- 
zuela. 

No one-way road 

The Appropriations Committee 
has stated its conviction that “the 
cooperative purposes enunciated 
in the treaties, resolutions, declar- 
ations, and recommendations 
unanimously adopted at the Bu- 
enos Aires and Lima Conferences, 
on which this program is based, 
are of a very worthy and lasting 
nature and should be continued 


C. I. A. A. Photo 


and in time expanded.” It has 
likewise warned that, “We must 
not make a one-way road out of 
the program,” since “It is. equally 
as important that we acquaint our- 
selves with the life, government, 
traditions, culture, and thought of 
our Latin-American friends as it 
is for us to provide facilities for 
them to become acquainted with 
ours.” The State Department re- 
ports that during the fiscal year 
1944 the governments of the other 
American Republics contributed 
approximately a million dollars 
more to this program of the vari- 
ous cooperating Federal agencies 
than did the United States. How- 
ever, the results of such a program 
cannot be measured alone in dol- 
lars and cents. The members of 
the staff of the Inter-American 
Unit who have been cooperating 
with the other American Republics 
since 1941 have brought back to 
the Bureau a wealth of informa- 
tion and experience. At the same 
time, one of the Bureau’s Latin 
guests has expressed his opinion of 
the Bureau’s program in the fol- 
lowing unduly generous terms: 

In this hour of world organization, I 
have more faith in the Children’s Bu- 
reau and its international work for the 
benefit of the child in all places, than 
in Dumbarton Oaks or San Francisco. 
After all. the latter, in fact, depends 
upon a human factor, while the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau works on the human 
factor itself, from its early roots, from 
its first hours of life. 


LITTLE PEDRO and his mother are waiting for the physician 
at one of the clinics for mothers and children in El Salvador. 


C.I.A. A. Photo 
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President Truman ealls health of 


children a public responsibility 


“The health of American children, 
like their education, should be 
recognized as a definite public 
responsibility.” 


“A preventive health program, to 
be successful, must discover defects 
as early as possible.” 


“We should, therefore, see to it 
that our health programs are 
pushed most vigorously with the 
youngest section of the popula- 
tion.” 


“We are a rich Nation and ean 
afford many things. But ill 
health which can be prevented or 


cured is one thing we cannot 
afford.” 


“It is more important [than to 
search the past in order to fix the 
blame for the physical and mental 
defects of rejectees! to resolve 
now that no American child shall 
come to adult life with diseases or 
defects which can be prevented or 


5 


corrected at an early age.” 


“We should resolve now that the 
health of this Nation is a national 
concern; that financial barriers in 
the way of attaining health shall 
be removed; that the health of all 
its citizens deserves the help of all 
the Nation.” 


Pope Pius XII asks the world to help 


children who are victims of war 


“But of the almost countless ills 
born of the dire struggle none so 
hurts or so wounds our paternal 
heart as that which involves a host 
of innocent children, millions of 
whom it is estimated are in many 
countries without the necessities of 
life and are suffering from cold, 
hunger, and disease. Often, too, 
in their utter dereliction they feel 
the want not only of food, clothes, 
and shelter but also of the affection 
which their tender years so need.” 


“Let all remember and reflect that 
these children will be pillars of the 
next generation and that it is es- 
sential that they grow up healthy 
in mind and body if we are to 
avoid a race infected with sickness 
and vice. Nobody should hesitate, 
then, to contribute time and money 
to a cause so opportune and essen- 
tial. Those who are themselves 
less wealthy should give what they 
can with open hand and willing 
heart. Those who live in luxury 
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should reflect and remember that 
the indigence, hunger, and naked- 
ness of these children will consti- 
tute a grave and severe indictment 
of them before God, the Father 
of mercies, if they harden their 
hearts and do not contribute gen- 
erously.” 


“But at this tragic moment of 
history, when—alas—material and 
spiritual ruins are piled high, 
* * * charitable — enterprises, 
which, perhaps, seemed capable of 
dealing with normal needs of this 
kind, are certainly inadequate. 
For we almost seem to see with our 
own eyes the vast hosts of children 
weakened or at death’s door 
through starvation. They hold out 
their little hands asking for bread 
‘and there is no one to break it 
unto them.’ Without home, with- 
out clothing, they shiver in the 
winter cold and die. And there are 
no fathers or mothers to witrm and 
clothe them. Ailing, or even in 


“We are only beginning to realize 
our potentialities in achieving 
physical well-being for all our 
people.” 


“No area should be without com- 
munity health services such as 
maternal- and child-health care.” 


“Hospitals, clinics, and health cen- 
ters must be built to meet the 
needs of the total population and 
must make adequate provision for 
the safe birth of every baby and 
for the health protection of in- 
fants and children.” 


“The emergency maternity and 
infant-care program for the wives 
and infants of servicemen—a 
great wartime service authorized 
by the Congress—has materially 
increased the experience of every 
State health agency and has pro- 
vided much needed care.” 


From President Truman's message to 
the 79th Congress, November 19, 1945 


the last stages of tuberculosis, they 
are without the necessary medi- 
cines and medical care. We see 
them. too, passing before our 
sorrowful gaze. wandering 
through the noisy city streets, re- 
duced to unemployment and moral 
corruption, or drifting as vagrants 
uncertainly about the cities, the 
towns, the countryside, while no 
one—alas-—provides safe refuge 
for them against want, vice, and 
crime.” 


oe 8  * As all know, there 
would not be such a mass of de- 
linquents in the common jails if 
greater and more suitable meas- 
ures were taken to prevent espe- 
cially juvenile delinquency. And 
if everywhere there grew up a 
healthy, honest, and industrious 
youth it would be easier to find 
citizens remarkable for their 
probity, fortitude, and other men- 
tal and physical qualities.” 





From Encyclical Letter of 
Pope Pius XII, 
January 6, 1946 
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MIGRANTS’ CHILDREN NEED DAYTIME CARE 


Good care can be given these children when 


by IONE L. CLINTON 
Industrial Division 
U. S. Children’s Bureau 


@ Children in migratory farm 
families need day-care services be- 
cause as a rule everyone in the 
family who is old enough to take 
proper care of children goes to the 
fields when there is work to be had. 
For wages are low and the work is 
far from steady. 

Occasionally a member of the 
family does stay home in the shel- 
ter with the young children. But 
it is likely to be an earnest 8-year- 
old. Even if a mother or aunt now 
and then stays home, it is just 
about impossible for her to give 
the children good care in the make- 
shift shelter that is “home” to the 
family at their various stopping 
places. 

Instead of leaving the children 
at home it is more usual for the 
family to take them to the fields. 
Sometimes the babies and smallest 
children are locked in cars near the 
rows where the rest. of the family 
are picking. Ora baby may lie on 
the ground at the end of the row, 
often without shade or other pro- 
tection. The children start very 
early to help with the work. Some- 
times even those as young as 6 or 7 
work right along with the older 
members of the family. 

Migratory families generally 
live and work in places that do not 
have child-care centers or foster- 
family homes for day care, or even 
schools. Even if they stop at a 
town in which there is a_ place 
Where children can receive good 
care while the parents work, it is 
likely to be closed to migrant chil- 
dren. (For some of the obstacles 
that migratory children encounter 
in attending school, see The Child, 
November 1945.) 

In a few places migratory farm 
families are able to get care for 
their children during the day be- 
cause in the area where they hap- 
pen to be working some agency is 
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public and private agencies work together 


operating a nursery school or 
child-care center especially for the 
use of such families. 

The quality of care that such a 
center or nursery school is able 
to give the children varies widely, 
according to the resources sup- 
porting it and the cooperation that 
the agency operating it receives 
from other agencies, from the 
growers, the parents, and the com- 
munity, and especially according 
to the extent to which the plan 
for day care of children is based 
on a broader plan to better the 
living and working conditions of 
the families. 

Pioneering by Home Missions Council 

Such a broad plan has been fol- 
lowed by the Home Missions 
Council of North America, an in- 
terdenominational organization, 
which has long realized that the 
privations suffered by the children 
of migratory farm workers could 
be lessened if these children were 
cared for while their parents were 
at work. This organization for a 
number of years has been provid- 
ing staff to operate child-care cen- 
ters, enlisting the interest of the 
growers and the community, and 
contributing money to support the 
work. These services for children 
have been part of the council’s 
plan for bettering conditions un- 
der which the migrant workers 
live and awakening the communi- 
ties that benefit by the work of the 
migrants to their responsibilities 
to these workers. 

This organization began estab- 
lishing child-care centers for chil- 
dren of migrant agricultural 
workers about a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, placing centers in four 
States in the East, in areas where 
large numbers of seasonal farm 
workers were employed. It has 
continued this work ever since, es- 
tablishing centers in additional 


areas. By 1945 the council had 


established child-care centers in 
some localities in about half the 
States. 

These centers have been estab- 
lished to meet varying needs and 
have been financed from whatever 
resources the council can manage. 
Before a center can be established 
the council’s workers have to con- 
vince the growers and the chil- 
dren’s parents of the need for such 
services. Usually whatever build- 
ings and equipment can be had 
must be furnished by the growers. 
In some cases the program has been 
opposed by growers and by some 
other groups in the community. 
The council has always been ham- 
pered by lack of money and of help 
from public agencies, although in 
the past few vears, in one State, it 
has been able to operate its centers 
with the help of Federal funds and 


AFTER SCHOOL at a child-care center 
for migrant children. Most of their 
stopping places have neither centers 
nor schools that admit these children. 


Photo for FSA by Rothstein 











with the 
agencies. 


cooperation of State 


Federal agency provides child care 


About a decade ago the Federal 
Government began to provide 
child care for some migratory farm 
families. The Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, when it built camps 
in an effort to improve the living 
conditions of such families, also 
built nursery schools in some of 
the camps. Attendants trained in 
the care of small children were 
employed. Children were given 
good care, good food, and training 
in health habits. Through these 
schools the parents also were 
helped to learn about the care of 
children. The health of the chil- 
dren was watched closely by phy- 
siclans and nurses. (For an ac- 
count of this health work see 7'he 
Child, October 1945.) But the 
funds for carrying on these nur- 
sery schools were cut off about 3 
vears ago when Congress gave the 
responsibility for operating these 
camps to another Federal agency 
and changed them into farm-labor 
supply centers, many of them for 
foreign workers without families. 

In a few of the farm-labor sup- 
ply centers that are still used for 
migratory families the nursery 
schools continue, although Federal 
funds are no longer available. In 
each of the six Texas centers, for 
example, the “center council,” a 
community organization, recog- 
nizing how important nursery 
schools are for the center’s chil- 
dren, uses money collected from 
the people living in the center to 
carry on these schools. Even with 
this support, continuation of these 
nursery schools is possible now 
only because the buildings and 
equipment that were provided 
through Federal funds remain in 
the centers and also because the 
same program’s health services can 
still be had without cost to the 
families. 


Lanham Act funds help 


About the time when the funds 
for nursery schools in the Farm 
Security Administration farm- 
labor camps were cut off, some 
migratory farm families began to 
benefit through an effort by the 
Federal Government to provide 
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HEALTH HABITS are part of every- 
day life at this nursery school for the 
children of migratory farm workers 
living in a farm-labor supply center. 


care for the children of working 
mothers in industry with . funds 
provided under the Community 
‘acilities Act, also known as the 
Lanham Act. Some Lanham Act 
funds were used to provide child- 
‘are services in federally operated 
farm labor-supply centers in Flor- 
ida, Virginia, and North Carolina. 

Lanham Act funds were also 
given to help operate child-care 
centers in privately owned farm- 
labor camps in New York State, 
with gratifying results. 


Public interest aroused 


New York State is one of the 
States in which the Home Mis- 
sions Council had for some years 
been operating child-care centers 
for migratory farm-workers’ fam- 
ilies. These centers had been oper- 
ating in New York from 1931 to 
1942 with the inadequate resources 
of the council and without the help 
of public agencies, which is so 
necessary to a successful program. 

In the second war year the Na- 
tion’s need for food, and the lack 
of labor to produce it, high-lighted 
the conditions under which the 
migratory families who worked on 
the crops were living. When the 
people of New York State began 
to realize what these conditions 


were many State and local public 
agencies, private organizations, 
and groups of citizens, as well as 
the general public, were aroused to 
improve them. 

Out of this resolve to do some- 
thing about bettering living and 
working conditions of the families 
grew a successful cooperative plan 
for daytime care of the children. 
Public and private agencies cooperate 

State agencies, such as the com- 
mittee on child care and the farm- 
manpower service—both of the 
war council—and the department 
of health and the department of 
social welfare, began to work more 
closely with the Home Missions 
Council to improve the existing 
centers and to extend the care to 
more children. Thereupon Lan- 
ham Act funds were granted to 
help carry on the program. The 
money became available in time to 
help with the 1943 program. 

The war council’s committee on 
child care employed a worker to 
coordinate the efforts of all the 
groups active in the program. 
With the help of the farm-man- 
power service this employee 
worked with farmers to determine 
the need for centers and to ar- 
‘ange for the growers to furnish 
buildings for them. It was planned 
to set up centers in every camp 
where at least 15 children under 
12 years of age were expected to 
be in the workers’ families. Seven 
centers, caring for 167 children, 
were operated during the summer 
of 1943. 

The State department of health 
inspected the centers to test the 
water supplies and make sure of 
other sanitary conditions. The 
children were given physical ex- 
aminations and medical and nurs- 
ing care by public-health physi- 
cians and nurses. 

Community committees gave 
volunteer service to the centers and 
collected funds, and toys and other 
supplies for the children. 

On the whole, the child-care 
program for the summer of 1945 
was considered a success, although 
the services had many deficiencies 
and reached only a small fraction 
of the children needing care. (Ad- 
ditional detail on the work in 1943 
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is given by Mebane Hunt Marten- 
sen in “Care for Migrants’ Chil- 
dren,” Survey Midmonthly, May 
1944. ) 

The following year the work of 
establishing child-care centers was 
continued until most of the major 
agricultural areas in which sea- 
sonal workers were employed had 
this service. Sixteen centers were 
operated ; 357 children were cared 
for in them. 

The care, however, was still far 
below the standards set by the 
State department of social welfare. 
Some of the centers were over- 
crowded. Some had no running 
water. Some staff members were 
not trained in taking care of chil- 
dren. But there was improvement 
over the previous year. 

In 1945 the program continued 
to expand and improve. It in- 
cluded 18 centers, serving 439 chil- 
dren. 

Money for providing or renovat- 
ing quarters for the child-care 
centers was furnished by growers 
and canners. A few of the centers 
were located in separate buildings 
put up for the purpose in 1944. 
Others were in such places as a 
village recreation hall, the Sun- 


LUNCH at the nursery school for children of migrant families. 


day-school room of a church, a con- 
verted barn, and a hospital build- 
ing. 


Training conference held 

Before the season opened the 
staffs of the centers were brought 
together for a training conference 
lasting a week. At this conference 
specialists discussed such subjects 
as infant care, nursery-school and 
play-school methods, first aid, rec- 
reation, and menu planning. 

The hours of the centers were 
lengthened to match the working 
hours of the parents. In some 
places the centers were open 7 days 
au week; in some they operated 
from 6 in the morning till 9 in the 
evening. 

Children up to 14 were encour- 
aged to go to the centers; in one 
area a special play school for the 
older children in this group was 
set up for a short period during 
the summer. After school opened 
in the fall, school children came to 
the centers at lunch time and after 
school. 

Since the camps were apart from 
the community it was impossible to 
use foster families for day care of 
children under 2 years of age. The 


These children 


probably would get little to eat if they were in the fields with their parents. 
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centers therefore took care of them. 
Every effort was made to see that 
these very small children were 
taken care of in rooms separate 
from the other children, that only 
a few were taken care of by one 
person, and that they were cared 
for by the kind of person who 
would ordinarily take care of a 
baby at home or in a foster-family 
home. 


Continued need recognized 


Not only have the children of 
the migratory farm workers bene- 
fited from the care they have re- 
ceived in these centers, but the 
growers and canners employing 
them have shown that they consid- 
ered the centers valuable by con- 
tributing to the cost of operating 
them. The success of the centers 
and the continued need for them 
was recognized by the Governor of 
New York in a recent message to 
the legislature, in which he rec- 
ommended that State funds be pro- 
vided to continue the centers in 
1946, when Federal funds will no 
longer be available. 

As long as seasonal agricultural 
labor is done by migratory family 
workers day care for their children 
will be needed. This need will in- 
crease as migratory farm families 
replace prisoners of war and na- 
tionals of other countries who have 
been brought into the United 
States to do agricultural work. 


Two programs offer guides 


Groups making plans to meet 
this need may well note what has 
been done in New York State, 
where success in a child-care pro- 
gram for migratory agricultural 
children has been achieved through 
cooperative action among many 
groups. The program of the Farm 
Security Administration also of- 
fers guides for planning child-care 
services in camps for migratory 
families. These two programs il- 
lustrate effective child-care serv- 
ices that have been developed as 
part of broader programs for bet- 
tering the living and working 
conditions of migratory families. 

(This is the third in a series of 
articles on children of migratory 
agricultural workers. ) 

Reprints available on request 








PAN AMERICANS HOLD FIRST 
SOCIAL-WORK CONGRESS 


@ Social service for the protection 
of childhood and adolescence was 
one of five subjects on the agenda 
of the First Pan American Con- 
gress of Social Service, held in 
Santiago, Chile, September 9-15, 
1945, with delegations represent- 
ing schools of social work and 
governmental agencies of a ma- 
jority of the American Republics 
in attendance. 

The congress was held to com- 
memorate the twentieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the first 
school of social work in Latin 
America, which was established in 
1925 under the auspices of the 
Junta de Beneticencia, or Welfare 
Board, of Santiago. The director 
of the school, Mrs. Luz Tocornal 
de Romero, was unanimously 
elected chairman of the congress. 
Representatives of the six schools 
of social work now functioning in 
Chile participated in prepara- 
tions for the congress, with the aec- 
tive cooperation of the associa- 
tions of social workers, which in- 
clude approximately 650 gradu- 
ates of the various schools. 
Social-service contributions 

Since Chile has the longest tra- 
dition in the training of social 
workers, delegates from other 
American countries where schools 
of social work are of more recent 
establishment were particularly 
interested in seeing the Chilean 
graduates at work in various so- 
cial agencies. Of particular in- 
terest to persons concerned with 
child welfare was a survey of the 
contributions made by social serv- 
ice to the principal child-welfare 
agencies of Chile, a report of 
which was presented by Julia 
Reveco, vice president of the Gen- 
eral Association of Social Workers 
of the Government. This paper 
was prepared by a committee -of 
nine representatives of public 
agencies concerned with the care 
of children from infaney through 
adolescence, 
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“With legitimate pride we can 
say that social work, or rather so- 
cial workers, have come to consti- 
tute the principal element in the 
action developed in our country by 
agencies and _ institutions con- 
cerned with the various aspects of 
the welfare of children and adoles- 
cents,” the report stated as it 
traced the long road traveled since 
the eighteenth century, when the 
first institution was established to 
receive babies abandoned anony- 
mously in the traditional “torno,” 
or revolving box. This remained 
in operation until 1927, when Dr. 
Luis Calvo Mackenna modernized 
the institution, employing mem- 
bers of the first graduation class 
of the first school of social work in 
Chile. 

Broad vision and leadership 

Reports presented by delegates 
from other countries gave eloquent 
testimony to the broad vision and 
leadership of representatives of 
public and private agencies con- 
cerned with the health and welfare 
of mothers and children in differ- 
ent sections of the American 
continent. 

The congress was honored by 
the presence of the director of the 
American International Institute 
for the Protection of Childhood, 
Dr. Roberto Berro, and of the In- 
stitute’s secretary, Dr. Victor Es- 
eardé y Anaya, who came from 
Montevideo with Dr. Julio Bauza, 
director of the Consejo del Nino, 
the official children’s agency of 
Uruguay. A meeting of the Inter- 
national Council of the Institute, 
was held in Santiago during the 
week of the congress. 

Uruguay is the headquarters of 
this official Pan American child- 
welfare agency, in recognition of 
the progressive leadership of such 
prominent Uruguayans as the late 
Dr. Luis Morquio, the pediatrician 
who set such high standards for his 
own country that he was an exam- 
ple for others. It was therefore 


natural that a report on child wel- 
fare in Uruguay should be a fea- 
ture of one of the plenary sessions, 
The report, presented by Augusta 
Schroeder, director of the School 
of Social Service of Uruguay, 
dealt extensively not only with the 
health services provided by the 
Consejo del Nino, but with the 
broad program of foster-home care 
which is a feature of the agency’s 
program. 

Staff training discussed 

Dr. Alberto Zwanck, founder of 
the first school of social work in 
Argentina, discussed in philoso- 
phical vein the training of pro- 
fessional staff for children’s agen- 
cies. A paper on social services 
for children and the training of 
child-welfare workers in the 
United States, prepared for the 
congress by Katharine F. Lenroot, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
was presented at a plenary session 
by the chairman of the United 
States delegation. 

Resolutions adopted recom. 
mended establishment of an inter- 
national welfare organization un- 
der the auspices of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United 
Nations Organization; closer in- 
ternational and inter-American 
cooperation among schools of so- 
cial work; organization of an in- 
ter-American committee of schools 
of social work; establishment of 
associations of social workers in 
the various American countries; 
support for the Division of Labor 
and Social Welfare Information 
of the Pan American Union and 
of the American International In- 
stitute for the Protection of Child- 
hood. Others dealt with the ne- 
cessity for developing strong and 
broadly conceived programs and 
agencies for child welfare in the 
various countries; industrial social 
service; social service in rural 
areas; social service in legal-aid 
bureaus; medical-social work; and 
similar topics. 

The congress voted to hold the 
Second Pan American Congress of 
Social Service in Brazil in 1947 or 
1945, 

Elisabeth Shirtey Enochs 
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Meeting of National Con- 
2S 

ference on Labor Legisla- 

tion 


Labor commissioners and repre- 
sentatives of organized labor from 
42 States met in conference in 
Washington December 3-6, at the 
call of Secretary of Labor Schwel- 
lenbach. The purpose of the meet- 
ing was to discuss common prob- 
lems and formulate ideas to guide 
labor departments in carrying out 
their responsibilities and in giving 
leadership to improvements in la- 
bor laws through the coming year. 

The recommendations on child 
labor and youth employment em- 
phasized the importance of imme- 
diate action in planning legisla- 
tion and developing public opinion 
as a basis for a successful legisla- 
tive program in 1947, when many 
of the State legislatures meet. The 
committee’s report on child labor 
and youth employment made spe- 
cial reference to the importance of 
legal protection for children em- 
ployed in industrialized agricul- 
ture. It specifically included in- 
dustrialized agriculture in_ its 
recommendation for the er 
establishment in State laws of ¢ 
16-year minimum age for emp: 
ment during school hours and : 
14-year minimum age for pti 
ment outside school hours and dur- 
ing vacation, the higher minimum 
to apply also to employment at any 
time in manufacturing, mechani- 
cal, and: processing establishments. 

This report also recommended 
amendment of the Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 to 
cover employment of children 
in industrialized agriculture and 
gave wholehearted approval to 
amendments pending in Congress 
which would strengthen the child- 
labor provisions of the act by pro- 
viding a direct prohibition against 
the employment of children con- 
trary to the child-labor standards 
of the act and by extending cover- 
age to establishments engaged in 
interstate commerce regardless of 
whether or not they produce goods 
THE CHILD FEBRUARY 1946 


for shipment in interstate com- 

merce, 

The committee on migratory 
labor and housing, concerned 
with the plight of displaced per- 
sons, made the following recom- 
mendations. which are particu- 
larly significant for children: 

1. Responsibility of the State Labor 
Departments and of the United 
States Department of Labor 
The State labor departments 

and the United States Department 
of Labor should assume and con- 
tinue active supervision of the in- 
terests of migrant workers, since 
they are an integral part of the 
total labor force. With the co- 
operation of the States, the United 
States Department of Labor 
should serve as a clearing house 
for information on working and 
living conditions of migrants and 
their protection under labor legis- 
lation. 


Application of Labor Laws to Mi- 

grants 

All workers who work for hire 
should have equal protection and 
security under all State and Fed- 
eral labor and social-security laws. 
Child-labor laws and_ school-at- 
tendance laws should be made ap- 
plicable to all children employed 
in agriculture, except that child- 
labor laws should not necessarily 
apply to children working for their 
parents on home farms. Special 
services may be necessary for mi- 
grant children in order that they 
may have full educational oppor- 
tunities. State labor departments 
should be authorized by law to li- 
cense labor camps and to establish 
and enforce standards for their 
construction. health and sanitary 
facilities, and maintenance. 


3. Recruitment and Regulations of La- 

bor Contractors 

Legislation should be enacted on 
a Federal level to regulate the 
activities of labor contractors who 
operate across State lines, and 
wherever necessary, similar legis- 
lation should be enacted by States 
to set up State controls. 


4. Transportation 


Authority should be vested 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to regulate vehicles which 
carry laborers across State lines 
pen to ensure standards of safety 
and comfort. Similar supervision 
of transportation should be as- 
sured under appropriate State au- 
thority. and a plan of Federal- 
State cooperation should be de- 
veloped in the interest of safe 
transportation of workers. 


5. Health of Migrant Workers 


A ligh standard of health for 
migrant workers prevents the 
spread of communicable disease, 
protects the health of the workers 
and of the regular members of the 
community in which they tempo- 
rarily live, increases the produe- 
tiv ity and efficiency of the workers, 
and sustains their morale. 

States should develop plans and 
provide funds for medical care. 
In such planning, local facilities 
should be utilized and community 
participation secured. Federal as- 
sistance should be secured when 
the needs of migrants cannot be 
met by local facilities without im- 
pairing services needed by the reg- 
ular residents. 


6. Importation of Foreign Labor 


This committee recommends 
that. importation of foreign labor 
and the use of prisoners of war be 
terminated. No further importa- 
tion of labor should be undertaken 
by the Federal Government except 
after consultation with the State 
labor department of any State in- 
volved regarding labor needs and 
supply and the conditions under 
which such workers will be em- 
ployed. 


7. Implementing and Continuing Mi- 
grant-Labor Programs 


This committee recommends the 
appointment of State committees 
under the leadership of the State 
labor departments, to consist. of 
members of the public, organized 
labor, legislators, and membership 
of State departments of govern- 
ment having direct interest or re- 
sponsibility in the problem. The 
duty of such a committee should be 
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to study the migrant-labor prob- 
lems of the State, with a view to 
recommending and promoting leg- 
islation to meet existing or chang- 
ing conditions in the migrant- 
labor field. 

The committee further recom- 
mends the organization of a Fed- 
eral interdepartmental committee 
on migrant labor, under the spon- 
sorship of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, composed of 
Federal agencies having responsi- 
bilities toward migrant workers. 
This committee should study and 
report upon the working and liv- 
ing conditions of migrants. It 
should pool the resources of the 
various agencies in order to devise 
and carry out a program to ensure 
for migrants standards equal to 
those available to workers in all 
other occupations. 


General Advisory Com- 
mittee on Protection of 
Young Workers Meets 


The Children’s Bureau General 
Advisory Committee on Protection 
of Young Workers met December 
13 and 14 to advise with the Bu- 
reau on its child-labor and youth- 
employment program. 

As an aid to groups seeking post- 
war advances in child-labor stand- 
ards and laws, the reappointment 
of a subcommittee on children in 
agriculture was recommended, 
which among other things would 
develop a definition of agriculture 
suitable for use in child-labor 
laws. Committee members wished 
children working in industrialized 
agriculture to have the same kind 
of protection as is now generally 
given by child-labor laws to chil- 
dren hired for work in other in- 
dustries. 

The committee also recom- 
mended that the Bureau extend 
its research in the field of employ- 
ment and welfare of young work- 
ers so that information on what is 
happening to young workers will 
be available for planning. It also 
suggested that the Bureau, in ap- 
propriate ways, emphasize the im- 
portance of good placement serv- 
ices for young workers, and of 
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studying needs for and methods of 
providing student aid to enable 
young people to continue in school. 


States Continue Planning 
for Children and Youth 


Georgia 


The youth division of the Geor- 
gia Citizens Council is planning to 
hold a series of six youth forums 
in various sections of the State. 


Illinois 


The Child Welfare Commission 
of Illinois, Senator Charles W. 
Baker, chairman, recently issued 
in pamphlet form its report to the 
1945 general assembly describing 
the child-welfare functions of 
State agencies in the fields of 
health and medical care, education 
of handicapped children, and pub- 
lic-welfare services for children. 
The commission’s new address is 
176 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Kansas 


Dr. John B. Geisel, Southard 
School, Topeka, has recently been 
elected president of the Kansas 
Council for Children. 


Maryland 


J. Milton Patterson, State di- 
rector of public welfare, has suc- 
ceeded Joseph Rogan as chairman 
of the Maryland Youth Service 
Commission. 


New York 


The New York State Youth 
Commission has recently issued 
Bulletin 1, “Stop Pushin’,.” ex- 
plaining the work of the State 
youth commission, for the guid- 
ance of localities wishing to share 
the financial and other assistance 
available under the youth-commis- 
sion program. 


Tennessee 


The Children’s Commission on 
Legislation, Senator Homer Wei- 
mar, Cotton States Building, 
Nashville, chairman, has_ an- 
nounced its decision to proceed as a 
study group. Three subcommit- 


tees have been named to consider 
improvements in legislation relat- 
ing to guardianship, juvenile 
courts, and child labor. 


Wisconsin 


A joint interim committee on 
juvenile delinquency has been es- 
tablished by the 1945 Wisconsin 
Legislature, with Senator Rudolph 
M. Schlabach of LaCrosse serving 
as chairman. Hearings are being 
held in various parts of the State. 


Child Labor in Tomato- 
Packing Shed 


That 9 of the 25 employees of 
a tomato-packing firm were chil- 
dren employed in violation of 
standards established under the 
child-labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 was 
disclosed recently by an investiga- 
tion made by a representative of 
the Children’s Bureau. Six of 
these youngsters were under 14 
years of age, and three 14- and 
15-year-olds were employed after 
10 p. m. 

It was found that one of the 
partners in the firm had hired the 
children, asked them their ages, 
and requested them to obtain ‘“re- 
leases” from their parents. In a 
written statement an 11-year-old 
child reports, “Mrs. -----~ hired 
me. She asked my age. I told her 
I was 11. She told me to get a 
minor’s release from my father or 
mother. My father said it was O. 
K., to get my mother to fill it out. 
I haven’t done it yet. I am about 
5 feet and I weigh about 86 
pounds.” 

Because it was the first inspec- 
tion of this packing shed and the 
employer apparently had not been 
specifically advised with respect 
to the child-labor provisions of the 
act, the violations were not re- 
garded as warranting criminal ac- 
tion. Civil action, however, was 
deemed advisable because of the 
flagrant nature of the violations. 
In a Federal district court a con- 
sent decree was obtained enjoining 
the concern from employing min- 
ors contrary to the Federal act 
in the future. 
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Maryland Pays Unemploy- 
ment Compensation to 
Discharged Young Work- 
ers Who Return to School 


Recent action of the Maryland 
Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Board in liberalizing the in- 
terpretation of that State’s unem- 
ployment-compensation laws puts 
Maryland in the forefront of the 
States in treatment of unemployed 
young workers. 

Although the board had never 
ruled officially that young unem- 
ployed workers would be ineligible 
to receive unemployment compen- 
sation if they returned to school, 
it was generally understood that 
attendance at school would make 
an unemployed worker “unavail- 
able” for reemployment and there- 
fore ineligible to receive benefits. 

A recent official ruling of the 
board states that unemployment 
benefits may be paid to young peo- 
ple who have earned them, whether 
or not they are in school, providing 
that they have work permits and 
stand ready to accept a job when 
one is offered. Moreover, a special 
procedure has been worked out 
with the Baltimore schools to 
identify to the wunemployment- 
compensation board young work- 
ers who have returned to school. 


The teacher certifies on school 
stationery that the discharged 


worker is a pupil. The young 
worker presents this to the board 
and collects his unemployment- 
compensation check, at a time that 
does not interfere with school. 

According to a report from Rus- 
sell Davis, chairman of the unem- 
ployment-compensation board, 
about 390 young women and 530 
young men filed claims with the 
board between August 17 and Oc- 
tober 5, 1945. Of these, 90 girls 
and 210 boys were found to be in- 
eligible because of  insuflicient 
earnings. The remaining 620 ap- 
plicants of school age were eligible 
to receive benefits. It is estimated 
that the entire cost to the State will 
not exceed $150,000. Early in 
January Maryland reported that 
benefits had been paid to between 
200 and 300 young people under 
this arrangement. 
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HELPING TEACHERS UNDERSTAND 
CHILDREN, by the staff of the divi- 
sion on child development and teacher 
personnel, American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., 1945. 468 
pp. $3.50. 


In essence, this significant book, which 
Was prepared for the Commission on 
Teacher Education, is the history of the 
growth and maturity of a group of 
teachers in a school system some- 
where in this country. It describes the 
cooperative method by which a training 
program in the growth of personality in 
children was established in a school sys- 
tem. The writing is generally well 
done, for the reader catches the drama 
that is inherent in the process through 
which one person, the teacher, grows by 
helping the pupil in his own growth. 
The experiences gathered in this “in- 
service training” of the teacher are 
humbly and intelligently evaluated. 
The volume will be most valuable for 
leaders in school planning, workers in 
the field of teacher education, members 
of school boards, and teachers. Since 
the experience of learning from chil- 
dren is a universal one, however, the 
volume should be of interest to anyone 
concerned with the growth of children 
and giving services to them. 


K, A, Z. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR 
SOCIAL WELFARE, by Wayne Me- 
Millen. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. 1945. G5S pp. $4.75. 


Professor McMillen has written this 
comprehensive study primarily as a 
textbook for beginners, and in his intro- 
duction he compares some of his ap- 
parently obvious instructions with the 
directions given in a certain cookbook 
for brides, “Into a clean bowl, break a 
fresh egg...” Nevertheless, this book 
should be useful not only as a textbook 
for courses in community organization, 
but to a large group of practicing social 
workers and to other persons interested 
in improving social-welfare provisions 
in their communities. 

The author divides the book into two 
parts: Part 1, Process, and Part 2, 
Structure. Part 1 discusses community 
organization as a process in social work 
with particular reference to the func- 
tion of the social worker. The roles of 
private and public agencies in provid- 
ing channels through which this process 
may be promoted are explored in view of 
the changing relationships between 
these two types of agencies and the 
general recognition that the great bulk 
of social services must be administered 
by public authorities. 

This section takes up various methods 
of developing agency leadership, lay 





and professional. Methods of de- 
termining community needs, of develop- 
ing a plan of action, and of following 
through on this plan and using the facts 
obtained are described and evaluated. 
Stressing the importance of the initial 
approach to the community, the author 
offers specific suggestions to the social 
worker who is entering upon his re- 
sponsibilities. 

Part 2 discusses the functions of the 
principal private and public agencies, 
National, State, and local, engaged in 
furthering the community organization 
process. The author speculates on some 
of the developments that may lie ahead. 

Professor McMillen says that “there 
is a possibility that planning and co- 
ordination in the social-welfare field 
may ultimately become an official func- 
tion of government.” He also says “It 
is not unlikely that the future of com- 
munity organization activity in rural 
areas rests in the hands of the local 
departments of public welfare,” and “the 
alertness of the local public agency to 
its opportunities in this area will in 
turn be determined in large measure by 
the quality and continuity of the influ- 
ence of the State authority.” He gives 
special consideration to the qualifica- 
tions needed for the traveling field 
agent. One wishes that there might 
have been discussion of the division of 
responsibility between the general field 
staff and the specialized field staff, such 
as child-welfare consultants, in the 
communhity-organization process, par- 
ticularly in relation to local communi- 
ties. 

A number of agency reports and pro- 
fessional papers, many of them not else- 
where in print, are reproduced in whole 
or in part; these make the book espe- 
cially useful for classroom teaching or 
in-service training. 


M. A. E. 


RECENT C. B. PUBLICATION 


HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES 
FOR MOTHERS AND CHILDREN 
IN THE UNION OF THE SOVIET 
SOCIALIST REPUBLICS, from orig- 
inal Russian sources, by Anna Kalet 
Smith. Processed. U.S. Department 
of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington. 1945. 40 pp. 

Against the background of legislative 
and administrative machinery of the 
U.S. S. R., this report, compiled from 
published sources, without any attempt 
at evaluation of the material, describes 
in detail the organization and work of 
the agencies engaged in services for 
mothers and children. A limited num- 
ber of copies is available for distribu- 
tion. 
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GUATEMALA 


Child-Welfare Society 
dad Protectora del Nino) 


(Socie- 


The Child-Welfare Society of 
Guatemala, which is the most im- 
portant private agency of its kind 
in that country, has recently cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary 
and has published a history of its 
activities, 

Organized in Guatemala City in 
1920 for the purpose of improving 
the situation of children in low- 
income families, the society began 
by setting up. with limited private 
contributions, the first day nursery 
in Guatemala for children of em- 
ployed mothers. Subsequently 
two other such nurseries were 
added. The establishment of the 
first nursery was followed by the 
organization of a series of talks to 
groups of mothers on child care 
and personal hygiene. These 
talks, which are now a regular part 
of the society’s program, are given 
by physicians, dentists, and others, 
all of whom donate their services. 

The Government of Guatemala 
soon realized the value of the so- 
ciety’s work and began to add its 
subsidies to the private contribu- 
tions which theretofore had been 
the society’s only source of in- 
come. 


Medical services 


In the course of time the society 
was able to establish a prenatal 
clinic with facilities for laboratory 
tests and treatment for venereal 


diseases. The women patients of 
the clinic are attended at child- 
birth in their homes by midwives 
paid by the society. A kinder- 
garten, a well-baby clinic, an eye 
clinic, a small hospital for chil- 
dren, and three dispensaries were 
gradually added to the society’s re- 
sources. At the dispensaries medi- 
cal examinations are given to chil- 
dren at the time of their admission 
to a day nursery and every 3 
months thereafter. The examina- 
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tion includes a tuberculin test. 
The results of the examination are 
noted in detail on the child’s in- 
dividual record. Immunization 
against infectious diseases is also 
provided. The Dental Association 
of Guatemala has equipped a 
dental clinic for the women and 
children aided by the society. 

The society has established a 
school to train girls for service as 
nursemaids in private homes, in 
an effort to do away with the em- 
ployment of untrained young girls 
for that purpose. 


Children helped to get education 


The society also helps financially 
those children who formerly had 
attended its kindergarten and who 
upon reaching the age of compul- 
sory school attendance are unable 
to attend school without outside 
help. 

A children’s library is main- 
tained; a popularly written book 
on child care has been published, 
and a monthly magazine, £7 Nino, 
is issued. 

The society serves an average of 
1,000 children daily. 

Close cooperation is given to the 
society by Government agencies, 
particularly the Bureau of Public 
Health, which donates vaccines 
and other material and allows the 
use of its laboratories. 

Source: 25 Anos de Labor, Sociedad 
Protectora del Nino, Guatemala, 1945, 
122 pp. 


BRAZIL 


Introduction of Social 
Insurance 


The principles of a general so- 
cial-insurance system for Brazil, 
of much broader application than 
the one now in existence in that 
country, were formulated in a de- 
cree-law of May 7, 1945. Accord- 
ing to this law social insurance is 
to be compulsory for every gain- 
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fully employed person more than 
14 years of age, whereas at present 
it is required for workers in some 
occupations only. The decree does 
not apply to Government employ- 
ees. for whom a separate system 
of insurance is provided. The aim 
of the new decree is to assure to all 
Brazilians, and to foreigners le- 
gally residing in the country, the 
necessary means in case of tem- 
porary or permanent incapacity, 
or of old age, or of death of the 
family breadwinner. 

The benefits under social insur- 
ance will include not only money, 
but also health and welfare serv- 
ices. The cash benefits will amount 
to a specified percentage of the 
minimum wages prevalent in the 
locality. The health and welfare 
services will consist of medical and 
hospital care, including preventive 
care, and measures for the im- 
provement of the food, clothing, 
and housing of the insured persons 
and their families. Special atten- 
tion is to be given to welfare serv- 
ices for mothers and children. 

For the purpose of meeting the 
cost of the social insurance, the 
workers, the employers, and the 
Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments will be required to make 
specified contributions. 


Federal-State cooperation 


Social insurance and the related 
services will be administered by 
the Social Welfare Institute, a 
Federal agency, which will coop- 
erate with the States, municipali- 
ties, other public agencies, and pri- 
vate organizations. 

The preliminary work for the 
setting up of the social-insurance 
system is entrusted to an organiz- 
ing committee, to be appointed by 
the President of the Republic; the 
committee is to report to the Presi- 
dent within 6 months. An appro- 
priation is provided to meet the 
committee’s expenses. 

Fines are prescribed for viola- 
tions of the present decree-law or 
of the subsequent executive orders 
for its administration. 

Sources: Revista do Trabalho, May 
1945; and Diario Oficial, May 11, 1948 
(both of Rio de Janeiro). 
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